Humanists who had served it, the aesthetic capacity to appreciate Hel-
lenic poetry in the Greek original.

The door of a Medieval Western mental prison-house was thus by
that time unlocked and ajar; and one touch from the fumbling hand of
a dimly enlightened Byzantine Greek refugee therefore now sufficed to
push this door wide open. The ease with which the fifteenth-century
Italian Humanists in a Latin medium made themselves Humanists in the
original Greek vindicates the truth of the aphorism 'Whosoever hath, to
him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance'.1 The Italians'
successful cultivation of their native Latin legacy from Hellenism in the
course of the Later Middle Ages of Western history had assimilated the
mental atmosphere of the precocious fifteenth-century Italian province
of an embryonic Modern Western World to the cultural climate which a
by then long since dead Hellenic World had once enjoyed in the times in
which the Greek and Latin masterpieces of an Hellenic literature had
been created.

This episode of Medieval Western cultural history points to the ex-
planation of a phenomenon which has come to our notice as a matter of
historical fact. If, in the history of a living civilization, the divers phases
of a dead antecedent culture are apt to be conjured up in a sequence
which is the inverse of the order in which these same phases have ori-
ginally appeared in the antecedent society's own life, the reason, as we
can now discern, is because a ghost does not become amenable to a
necromancer's incantations unless and until the would-be wizard has
learnt the art of invoking the departed spirit in the dead soul's own fami-
liar language. The necromancer will never be able to raise a ghost with
which he is not already psychologically in sympathy; for, even if the
shades in Sheol were willing to answer to the summons of a discordant
living voice, it would be impossible for a necromancer to have addressed
a summons to a shade with which he had not already acquired some
psychic affinity. Without this bond of pre-established harmony to place
him en rapport, the necromancer would be disablingly insensitive to the
aura of the ghostly presence.

A truth which, in this Study, we have approached empirically, through
a survey of historical embodiments of it, has been apprehended by Plato
intuitively and been presented by him in a myth. Plato's account, in the
Critias, of an imaginary civilization of the first generation flowering on
the subsequently lost continent of Atlantis, out in the Ocean somewhere
to the west of the Straits of Gibraltar, is prefaced by a passage purporting
to explain why it is that no more than the most jejune tradition of this
dead civilization's character and achievements has been preserved by its
successors through an intervening series of social interregna caused by
recurrent cataclysms.

'While the names of [the great men of this dead Atlantic Civilization]
have been preserved, the memory of their achievements has been
obliterated by the catastrophes that have overtaken their successors and
by the immensity of the periods of the time that has since elapsed. We

1 Matt. xiii. iz, quoted on p. 130, above.